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the deservedly great repution which its author has attained in the fields of 
psychology and ethics, the System der Philosophic pursues the method by 
which alone, as it seems to me, fruitful philosophical results are to be 
gained. The author takes his stand, that is, upon what has been estab- 
lished regarding the nature of man and the world by the investigations of 
the individual sciences. The problem of philosophy is then to unite the 
results obtained from these various fields of inquiry into a harmonious 
system, assigning to each group of facts its proper place, and giving 
to each its proper value. It is, of course, evident that this task is a 
supremely difficult one ; but a glance at the table of contents of the book 
before us will serve to show how thorough is the attempt which has been 
made. In addition to the Introduction, which discusses the problem of 
philosophy and its relation to the particular sciences, the following are the 
main divisions of the book : (1) Thought ; (2) Knowledge ; (3) The Con- 
cepts of the Understanding ; (4) Transcendental Ideas ; (5) Fundamental 
Points of the Philosophy of Nature ; (6) Elements of Philosophy of Mind. 
The alterations in the present edition, the author states, have for their 
object to remove misunderstandings to which the work in its original form 
gave rise. These changes are found mainly in the second, fourth, and fifth 
divisions of the book, and affect only the treatment of a few minor points. 
The titles of a few paragraph headings have been changed, but in general 
the order and treatment of topics remain unchanged. About twenty pages 
in all have been added to the length of the volume. 

J. E. C. 

Untersuchungen zur Phaenomenologie und Ontologie des menschlichen 
Geistes. Von Dr. G. Class, Ord. Professor in Erlangen. Leipzig, 
A. Deichert'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg Boehme), 
1896.- — pp. 238. 

The aim of the author is to give, first, a description of the phenomena 
embraced under the concept 'soul' or 'spirit,' and secondly, to give an 
ontological explanation of the same. The subject of the inquiry is indi- 
cated by the word Geist. This includes those phenomena which we call 
spiritual, and is distinguished on the one side from Seele, which he uses 
as the equivalent of 'mind.' On the other side, it is distinguished from 
the idea of an objective spirit, or a God, in which all personal distinctions 
are lost. Between these two fields of inquiry, the objective and the sub- 
jective spirit, there is another field, which contains what he calls the con- 
tent of history. By this he means history not as a record of human 
events, but history as the movement and development of great ideas and 
systems of thought. History in this sense is the product not merely of 
empirical conditions, but also of the free action of the spirit. His inves- 
tigations are concerned chiefly with the relation between the content of 
history and the individual spirit. The attitude of the individual toward the 
system of thought may be affirmative or negative, and systems of the 
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thought both depend for their development upon the attitude of the 
individual, and react upon it. Upon the lower plane, that of mind as 
a part of nature, the ruling motive is feeling, the satisfaction of a want 
(Bedilrfniss), conformity to environment ; on the higher plane of spirit, it 
is the ascent to a system of thought and the search after absolute truth. 
This higher life he defines as personal, in distinction from the lower, which 
is individualistic. On the higher plane the individual identifies himself 
with the system of thought, and his ascent is not determined by empirical 
conditions. The constitutive moments of the personal spirit are thought 
and the ego, and the union of these two represents the really existent. 
Nature, as the sequence of merely empirical facts, has only an inferior 
reality. Mind, as a part of nature, has also a reality inferior to that of 
spirit ; but, as capable of being brought under the ideas of the spirit (Kant's 
Vernuft-Ideen), it is potentially spiritual. Spirit, then, as the union of 
thought and the ego is particular, and the difference of systems of thought 
is due, therefore, as much to the peculiarity of personal spirits as to the 
historical conditions. Finally, the doctrine of thought and the ego, as 
constituting the highest reality within our knowledge, offers a basis for 
postulating the immortality of the soul or the personal spirit. 

Warner Fite. 

Experience, a Chapter of Prolegomena. By the Rev. Wilfrid Rich- 
mond. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1896. — pp. 64. 
The object of this admirable little essay in epistemology is to bring 
philosophy back to experience, as its only satisfactory starting-point. 
' ' Philosophy now finds the testimony of experience discredited. Its en- 
deavor is futile, unless the credit of its sources is reestablished. The cur- 
rent doctrine taught is that, whatever else experience may afford us, it 
cannot give us the knowledge of reality. The purpose, then, of this 
' Chapter of Prolegomena ' is to deal with this initial obstacle to the 
progress of philosophy, the doctrine that we cannot know ' ' (Preface). 
Agnosticism or phenomenalism rests on the theory that knowledge begins 
with what is given in sensation, given to the mind or subject of knowledge 
by the object or thing known. This theory so separates the mind and 
reality as to make their real connection in knowledge difficult to conceive. 
But the truth is that the starting-point of knowledge, the elementary datum 
of experience, is a feeling of reality which is unconscious of the distinction 
between self and thing, and contains both in unbroken unity. This 
original feeling may be 'described;' it cannot be 'expressed.' Its 
language would be 'adverbial' or ' interjectional, ' not predicamental. 
Philosophy has confused "feeling itself, feeling as it is felt, and feeling as 
it is recalled and described in an intellectual judgment" (p. 24). "The 
Kantian criticism showed that the ' given ' sensation owed all its content 
to the activity of thought, bringing this sensation into those relations with 
other sensations without which it is a mere indeterminate datum " (pp. 30- 



